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INFLUENCE OF TIE MENTAL AFFEC- 
TIONS. ; 


“ These may be resulved into the passions which 
depress, and the passions which excite ; and no part 
of this duty is more worthy the solicitude of a phyri- 
cian, in prescribing medicines, than the degree of do- 
‘minion which these affections may possess upon the 
‘mind of his patient. Ee should remember that vexa- 
tion considerably disturbs the functions of the stomach; 
that it interferes materially with the secretion of the 
juice peculiar to this organ, and may establish perma- 
nentiy what is called dyspesia. Sorrow by the final 
consequences of its immediate action on the circula- 
tion and nervous system, will induce organic diseases, 
But the emotions produced by fear, and its extreme 
degree, terror have been the subject of observation 
almost in all ages. Philip the Fifth of Spain expir- 
ed at the shock which the news of the disasters of his 
army gave him. Borralli describes the case of a 
Frenchman, who, on some charge or another was 
cast into prison. He was excessively frightened, 
and, in the course of the night after he was incarcer- 
ated, the hair of his head turned perfectly gray. Doc- 
tor Thomson had an opportunity of witnessing the 
circumstances of the following very impressive illus- 
tration of the effect of the mind over the body: “An 
‘officer in the army, a man of great personal bravery 
and a distinguished soldier, consulted me for the re- 
lief of a complaint which had hitherto baffled all the 
‘efforts of medicine, pulmonary consumption, in the 
last stage of which he was suffering. His love of the 
military profession, and that delusive hope of recove- 
ry which always accompanies this disease, led him to 
object strongly to the sale of his commission, al- 

‘though it was by euch a measure alone he could hope 
to leave his wife and his daughter, an only child, 
above the reach of poverty. is wife, who knew his 
situation, and the neceasity for his disposing of his 
commission, was, nevertheless, so much swayed by 
her affection that she would not join in the persuasion 
of his friends and myself to take the necessary ‘steps 
for obtaining the consent of the Wur-oflice to effect 
tho sale; and, therefore, it was not until he began to 
feel the truth of his situation that our wishes were 
acceded to. At length a petition from the Comman- 
der-in-chief was drawn up; end a will, in favour of 
his wife and child, having been made at the same 
timo, I was requested to be a witness to his signature 
of both instruments. 1! saw the deed executed, and 
left him seated in bed, apparently more comfortable 
than he had previously been for weeks; but I had not 
left the house many seconds when I was recalled by 

“the servant; and, on returning, found my patient 
dead. Uis wife was standing by the bed-side, erect, 
but motionless. I spoke to her; she heard me not; 
there was no volition; her eyes were open, but they 
were étaring upon vacuity; there was no symptom of 

‘ respiration, no rising of the chest, no dilation of the 
nostrils; she was warm, but the pulse was not per- 
ceptible : in short, #he was in that state which is term- 
ed ecatasis; as inanimate as a statue; and, although 

living, as stiff and as rigid as a corpse. She continu- 
ed in this condition forty-eight hours; then recovered 


~ her power of volition and of speech; but she was not. 


vestored to her usual health for many months; and, 
‘during this time her brain was seriously affected, 
Hero, the torpidity of the body was the result of the 
sudden transition from satisfaction to extreme grief; 
the mental cause operating upon the nerves nearly in 
-thesame manner, but in a moro extended degreo, as 
the irritation of a wound when it produces tetanus.” 
«The death of the celebrated John Hunter was caused 
‘ by overwhelming passion, and may, therefore be set 








down as a striking example of the power of the mind 
overthe body. He and Dr. Pearson were disputing 
about some medical point at St. George's Hospital. 
Hunter became warm, and retired to an adjoining 
room; Pearson followed him. ‘ You have followed 
me on purpose,” exclaimed Elunter, * to be the death 
of me; you have mardered me!” and at that moment 
he fell back dead! In one of the volumes of the life 
of Byron, now in the course of publication, we fiad it 
stated, that his Lordship’s mother died fro, an ague, 
brought on by reading her upholsterer’s bills. But 
the strangest fact of all this, that sudden joy is 
one of the inost fatal disturbers possible of the human 
mind. Zimmerman,‘in his treatise on general and 
particular experience in the art of healing, mentions 
the case of a Dutch lady who fell a victim to joy. 
The family were respectable, but met with reverses, 
and were reduced to indigence. Whilst in this con- 
dition the eldest son, who had been some years ab- 
sent, returned home with a considerable fortune, and 
being desirous of communicating so pleasant a piece 
of news to his sister in a practical manner, he presen- 
ted her with one of the richest jewels. She instantly 
fell down as if struck by lightning, and expired. The 
history of ancient Greece contains narratives of simi- 
lar effects being produced by sudden joy. A remark- 
able statement connected with this subject is found in 
the works of one of the most learned men that ever 
adorned the profession of medicine, we mean Dr. 
Mead, who positively declares, from his own experi- 
ence, that, during the South Sea Bubble, many more 
persons went mad on account of sudden prosperity 
than from downright ruin.” 





TENNYSON’S POEMS. 


For the entertainment of the readers of the Atlas, 
we make libcral selections from an article contained 
in the last number of the London Quarterly Review, 
on a volume of ** Poems by Alfred Tennyson.” 

As itis a preVailing taste with mankind to relish 
such severities, (when applied to others!) we are 
confident that it will be received with favour, But, 
be this as it may, the exhibition of the critic’s ironical 
commendation is so happy that those who may choose 
to find fault with its application (if any such there be) 
will at least adifit the adroitness with which the task 
is executed.— N.Y, Allas. 

“ This is, as some of his marginal notes intimate, 
Mr. Tennyson’s second sppearanc>. By some 
strange chance, we have never seen his firat publica- 
tion, which, if it atall resembles its youngest bro- 
ther, must be by this time so popular that any notice 
of it on our part would seem idle and presumpta- 
ous; but we gladly scize this opportunity of repairing 
an unintentional neglect, and of introducing to the 
admiration of our more sequestered readers a new 
prodigy of genius—another and a brighter star of that 
galaxy or milky way of poetry of which the lamented 
Keats was the harbinger; and let us take this occa- 
sion to sing our palinode on the subject of ‘ Endy- 
mion.’ Wecertainly did not discover in that poem 
the eame degree of merit that its more clear-sighted 
and prophetic admirers did. We did not foresce the 
unbounded popularity which has carried it through 
we know not how mony editions; which has placed 
it in overy mouth. All thie spendour of fame, how- 
ever, though we tad not the sagacity to anticipate, 
we had the candour to acknowledge; and we request 
that the publisher of the new and beautiful edition of 
Keats’s works now in press, with graphic illustrations 


by Calcott and Turner, will do us the favour and the . ; 


justice to notice our corversion in his prolegomena, , 





Warned by our former mishap, wiser by experience, 
and improved, as we hope, in taste, we have~to offer 
Mr. Tennyson our tribute of unmingled epprobation, 
ond it is very agreeable to us as well as to our readers, 
that our present taek will be little more than the se- 
lection, for their delight, of a few specimens ¢f Mr. 
Tennyson's singular genius, and the veyturing to 
point out, now and then, the peculiar brilliancy of 
some of the gems that irradiate hia poctical crown, 

A prefatory sonnet opens to the reader the aspira- 
tions of the young author, in which, after the manner 
of sundry poets, ancient and modern, he expresscs 
his own peculiar character, by wishing himself to be 
something that he is not. The amorous Catullus ag- 
pired to be a sparrow; the tuneful and convivial 


Anacreon wished to be a lyre anda great drinking . 


cup; a crowd of more modern sentimentalists have 
desired to approach their mistresscs as flowers, tu- 
nicks, sandals, bird’s breezes, and butterflies; —all poor 
conccits of narrow-minded poctasters! Mr. ‘Tenny- 
son (though he, too, would, as far as his true-love is 
concerned, not unwillingly be ‘an earring,’ ‘a girdle,’ 
and ‘a necklace,’ p. 45) in the more serious and s0- 
lemn exordium of his works ambition’s a bolder meta- 
morphosis—he wishes to bo—a river ! 

SONNET, 
* Mine be the strength of spirit fierce and free, 
Like some broad river rushing down alone’— 
rivers that travel in company are too common for his 
taste— 
With the self-same impulse wherewith he was thrown’— 
a beautiful and harmonious line— 
* From his loud fount upon the echoing lea .— 
Which, with increasing might, doth Sorward ‘Ace’ — 
Every word of this line is valuable—the natural pro- 
gress of human ambition is here strongly characteriz- 
ed—two lines ago he would have been satisfied with 
the self-rame impulse—but now he must have in- 
creasing might; and indeed he would require all his 
might to accomplish his object of flecing forward, 
that is, going backwards and forwards at the same 
time. Perhaps he uses the word fice for flow ; which 
latter he could not well employ in this place, it being, 
as we shall sce, essentially necessary to rhyme to 


Mexico towards the end of the sonnet—as an equiva- ~ 


lent to flow he has, therefore, with great taste and in- 
genuity, hit on the combination of forward flee— 


‘doth forward flee 

Ry town, and tower, and hill, and cape, and isle, 
And in the middle of the green salt sea 

Keeps his blue waters fresh for many a mile.’ 








A noble wish, beautifully expressed, that he may not 
be confounded with the deluge of ordinary poets, but, 
amidst their discoloured and briny occan, still preserve 
his own bright tints and swect savor. Iie may be 
at ease on this point—he never can be mistaken for 
any one else. We have but too late become acqunint- 
ed with him, yet we assure ourselves that if a thou- 
sand anonymous specimens were presented to us, we 
should unerringly distinguish his by the total absence 
of any particle of salt, But again, his thoughts take 
another turn, and he reverts to tho insatiability of 
human ambition :—wwe have scen him just now con- 
tent to be @ river, but as he fices forward, his desires 
expand into sublimity, and he wishes to become the 
great Gulf-stream ofthe Atlantic. 

* Mine be the power which ever to its sway 

Will win the wise at once— 
We, for once, are wise, and he has won us— 
* Will win the wise at once; and by degrees 
May into uncongenial spirits flow 
Even as the great gulph-stream of Florida 
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INFLUENCE OF TIE MENTAL AFFEC- 
TIONS. ; 


“ These may be resulved into the passions which 
depress, and the passions which excite ; and no part 
of this duty is more worthy the solicitude of a phyri- 
cian, in prescribing medicines, than the degree of do- 
‘minion which these affections may possess upon the 
‘mind of his patient. Ee should remember that vexa- 
tion considerably disturbs the functions of the stomach; 
that it interferes materially with the secretion of the 
juice peculiar to this organ, and may establish perma- 
nentiy what is called dyspesia. Sorrow by the final 
consequences of its immediate action on the circula- 
tion and nervous system, will induce organic diseases, 
But the emotions produced by fear, and its extreme 
degree, terror have been the subject of observation 
almost in all ages. Philip the Fifth of Spain expir- 
ed at the shock which the news of the disasters of his 
army gave him. Borralli describes the case of a 
Frenchman, who, on some charge or another was 
cast into prison. He was excessively frightened, 
and, in the course of the night after he was incarcer- 
ated, the hair of his head turned perfectly gray. Doc- 
tor Thomson had an opportunity of witnessing the 
circumstances of the following very impressive illus- 
tration of the effect of the mind over the body: “An 
‘officer in the army, a man of great personal bravery 
and a distinguished soldier, consulted me for the re- 
lief of a complaint which had hitherto baffled all the 
‘efforts of medicine, pulmonary consumption, in the 
last stage of which he was suffering. His love of the 
military profession, and that delusive hope of recove- 
ry which always accompanies this disease, led him to 
object strongly to the sale of his commission, al- 

‘though it was by euch a measure alone he could hope 
to leave his wife and his daughter, an only child, 
above the reach of poverty. is wife, who knew his 
situation, and the neceasity for his disposing of his 
commission, was, nevertheless, so much swayed by 
her affection that she would not join in the persuasion 
of his friends and myself to take the necessary ‘steps 
for obtaining the consent of the Wur-oflice to effect 
tho sale; and, therefore, it was not until he began to 
feel the truth of his situation that our wishes were 
acceded to. At length a petition from the Comman- 
der-in-chief was drawn up; end a will, in favour of 
his wife and child, having been made at the same 
timo, I was requested to be a witness to his signature 
of both instruments. 1! saw the deed executed, and 
left him seated in bed, apparently more comfortable 
than he had previously been for weeks; but I had not 
left the house many seconds when I was recalled by 

“the servant; and, on returning, found my patient 
dead. Uis wife was standing by the bed-side, erect, 
but motionless. I spoke to her; she heard me not; 
there was no volition; her eyes were open, but they 
were étaring upon vacuity; there was no symptom of 

‘ respiration, no rising of the chest, no dilation of the 
nostrils; she was warm, but the pulse was not per- 
ceptible : in short, #he was in that state which is term- 
ed ecatasis; as inanimate as a statue; and, although 

living, as stiff and as rigid as a corpse. She continu- 
ed in this condition forty-eight hours; then recovered 


~ her power of volition and of speech; but she was not. 


vestored to her usual health for many months; and, 
‘during this time her brain was seriously affected, 
Hero, the torpidity of the body was the result of the 
sudden transition from satisfaction to extreme grief; 
the mental cause operating upon the nerves nearly in 
-thesame manner, but in a moro extended degreo, as 
the irritation of a wound when it produces tetanus.” 
«The death of the celebrated John Hunter was caused 
‘ by overwhelming passion, and may, therefore be set 








down as a striking example of the power of the mind 
overthe body. He and Dr. Pearson were disputing 
about some medical point at St. George's Hospital. 
Hunter became warm, and retired to an adjoining 
room; Pearson followed him. ‘ You have followed 
me on purpose,” exclaimed Elunter, * to be the death 
of me; you have mardered me!” and at that moment 
he fell back dead! In one of the volumes of the life 
of Byron, now in the course of publication, we fiad it 
stated, that his Lordship’s mother died fro, an ague, 
brought on by reading her upholsterer’s bills. But 
the strangest fact of all this, that sudden joy is 
one of the inost fatal disturbers possible of the human 
mind. Zimmerman,‘in his treatise on general and 
particular experience in the art of healing, mentions 
the case of a Dutch lady who fell a victim to joy. 
The family were respectable, but met with reverses, 
and were reduced to indigence. Whilst in this con- 
dition the eldest son, who had been some years ab- 
sent, returned home with a considerable fortune, and 
being desirous of communicating so pleasant a piece 
of news to his sister in a practical manner, he presen- 
ted her with one of the richest jewels. She instantly 
fell down as if struck by lightning, and expired. The 
history of ancient Greece contains narratives of simi- 
lar effects being produced by sudden joy. A remark- 
able statement connected with this subject is found in 
the works of one of the most learned men that ever 
adorned the profession of medicine, we mean Dr. 
Mead, who positively declares, from his own experi- 
ence, that, during the South Sea Bubble, many more 
persons went mad on account of sudden prosperity 
than from downright ruin.” 





TENNYSON’S POEMS. 


For the entertainment of the readers of the Atlas, 
we make libcral selections from an article contained 
in the last number of the London Quarterly Review, 
on a volume of ** Poems by Alfred Tennyson.” 

As itis a preVailing taste with mankind to relish 
such severities, (when applied to others!) we are 
confident that it will be received with favour, But, 
be this as it may, the exhibition of the critic’s ironical 
commendation is so happy that those who may choose 
to find fault with its application (if any such there be) 
will at least adifit the adroitness with which the task 
is executed.— N.Y, Allas. 

“ This is, as some of his marginal notes intimate, 
Mr. Tennyson’s second sppearanc>. By some 
strange chance, we have never seen his firat publica- 
tion, which, if it atall resembles its youngest bro- 
ther, must be by this time so popular that any notice 
of it on our part would seem idle and presumpta- 
ous; but we gladly scize this opportunity of repairing 
an unintentional neglect, and of introducing to the 
admiration of our more sequestered readers a new 
prodigy of genius—another and a brighter star of that 
galaxy or milky way of poetry of which the lamented 
Keats was the harbinger; and let us take this occa- 
sion to sing our palinode on the subject of ‘ Endy- 
mion.’ Wecertainly did not discover in that poem 
the eame degree of merit that its more clear-sighted 
and prophetic admirers did. We did not foresce the 
unbounded popularity which has carried it through 
we know not how mony editions; which has placed 
it in overy mouth. All thie spendour of fame, how- 
ever, though we tad not the sagacity to anticipate, 
we had the candour to acknowledge; and we request 
that the publisher of the new and beautiful edition of 
Keats’s works now in press, with graphic illustrations 


by Calcott and Turner, will do us the favour and the . ; 


justice to notice our corversion in his prolegomena, , 





Warned by our former mishap, wiser by experience, 
and improved, as we hope, in taste, we have~to offer 
Mr. Tennyson our tribute of unmingled epprobation, 
ond it is very agreeable to us as well as to our readers, 
that our present taek will be little more than the se- 
lection, for their delight, of a few specimens ¢f Mr. 
Tennyson's singular genius, and the veyturing to 
point out, now and then, the peculiar brilliancy of 
some of the gems that irradiate hia poctical crown, 

A prefatory sonnet opens to the reader the aspira- 
tions of the young author, in which, after the manner 
of sundry poets, ancient and modern, he expresscs 
his own peculiar character, by wishing himself to be 
something that he is not. The amorous Catullus ag- 
pired to be a sparrow; the tuneful and convivial 


Anacreon wished to be a lyre anda great drinking . 


cup; a crowd of more modern sentimentalists have 
desired to approach their mistresscs as flowers, tu- 
nicks, sandals, bird’s breezes, and butterflies; —all poor 
conccits of narrow-minded poctasters! Mr. ‘Tenny- 
son (though he, too, would, as far as his true-love is 
concerned, not unwillingly be ‘an earring,’ ‘a girdle,’ 
and ‘a necklace,’ p. 45) in the more serious and s0- 
lemn exordium of his works ambition’s a bolder meta- 
morphosis—he wishes to bo—a river ! 

SONNET, 
* Mine be the strength of spirit fierce and free, 
Like some broad river rushing down alone’— 
rivers that travel in company are too common for his 
taste— 
With the self-same impulse wherewith he was thrown’— 
a beautiful and harmonious line— 
* From his loud fount upon the echoing lea .— 
Which, with increasing might, doth Sorward ‘Ace’ — 
Every word of this line is valuable—the natural pro- 
gress of human ambition is here strongly characteriz- 
ed—two lines ago he would have been satisfied with 
the self-rame impulse—but now he must have in- 
creasing might; and indeed he would require all his 
might to accomplish his object of flecing forward, 
that is, going backwards and forwards at the same 
time. Perhaps he uses the word fice for flow ; which 
latter he could not well employ in this place, it being, 
as we shall sce, essentially necessary to rhyme to 


Mexico towards the end of the sonnet—as an equiva- ~ 


lent to flow he has, therefore, with great taste and in- 
genuity, hit on the combination of forward flee— 


‘doth forward flee 

Ry town, and tower, and hill, and cape, and isle, 
And in the middle of the green salt sea 

Keeps his blue waters fresh for many a mile.’ 








A noble wish, beautifully expressed, that he may not 
be confounded with the deluge of ordinary poets, but, 
amidst their discoloured and briny occan, still preserve 
his own bright tints and swect savor. Iie may be 
at ease on this point—he never can be mistaken for 
any one else. We have but too late become acqunint- 
ed with him, yet we assure ourselves that if a thou- 
sand anonymous specimens were presented to us, we 
should unerringly distinguish his by the total absence 
of any particle of salt, But again, his thoughts take 
another turn, and he reverts to tho insatiability of 
human ambition :—wwe have scen him just now con- 
tent to be @ river, but as he fices forward, his desires 
expand into sublimity, and he wishes to become the 
great Gulf-stream ofthe Atlantic. 

* Mine be the power which ever to its sway 

Will win the wise at once— 
We, for once, are wise, and he has won us— 
* Will win the wise at once; and by degrees 
May into uncongenial spirits flow 
Even as the great gulph-stream of Florida 
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Floats far away into the Northern seas 
The lavish growths of southern Mexico f—>p. 1. 
And so concludes the sonnet. 

The next picce is a kind of testamentary paper, ad- 
dressed ‘To ,’ 0 friend, we presume, containing 
his wishes as to what his friend should do for him 
when ho (the poet) shall ‘be dead—noi, as we shall 
see, that he quite thinks that such a poet can die 
outright, 

* Shake hands, my friend, across the brink | 
Of that deep grave to which I go. 
Shake hands once more; I cannot sink 
So far—far down, but I shall know 
Thy voice, and answer from below ? 
Horace said ‘non omnis moriar,’ meaning that his 
fame should survive—Mr. Tennyson is still more vi- 
vacious, ‘non omnino moriar,'—'I will not dic at all; 
my body shall be as immortal as my verse, and how- 
ever low J may go, I warrant you I shall keep all my 
Wits about me,—thereforo’ ‘ 
‘When, in the darkness over me, 
The four-handed mole shall scrape, 
Plant thou no dusky cypress tree, 
Nor wreath thy cap with doleful crape,. 
But pledge me in the flowing grape. 
Observe how all ages become present to the mind of a 
great poet; and admire how naturally he combines 
the funeral cypress of classical antiquity with the crape 
hat-band of the modern uidertaker, 
He proceeds :— 
* And when the sappy field and wood 


Grow green beneath the showery gray, 
And rugged barks begin to bud, ‘ 


And through damp holts, newflushed with May, 
Ring sudden laughters of the jay !’ 
Laughter, the philosophers tell us, is the peculiar at- 
tribute of man— but as Shakspeare found ‘tonguca in 
trees and sermons in stones,’ this true poet endows 
all nature not merely with human sensibilities but 
with homan functions—the jay laughs, and we find, 
indeed, a little further on, that the woodpecker laughe 
also; but to mark the distinction between their mer- 
riment and that of men, both jays and woodpeckers 
laugh upon melancholy occasions. We are glad, more- 
over, to observe, that Mr. Tennyson is prepared for, 
and therefore will not be disturbed by, human laugh- 
ter, if any silly reader should catch the infection from 
the woodpeckers and jays. 
*Then let wise nature work her will, 
. _ And on my clay her darnels grow, 
Come only when the days are still, 
And at my head-stone whisper low, 
And tell me’— 
Now, what would an ordinary bard wish to be told 
under such circumstances 7—why, perhaps, how his 
sweetheart was, or his child, or his family, or how the 
Reform Bill worked, or whether the last edition of the 
poems had been sold—-papa ! our genuine poet’s first 
wish is 
* And tell me—if the woodbines blow f 
When, indeed, he shall have been thus satisfied as to 
the woodbines, (of the blowing of which in their due 
season he may, we think, feel pretty secure, ) he turns 
a passing thought to his friend—and another to his 
mother— 
‘If thou art blest, my mother’s amile 
Undimmed’ 





¢ 





- but such inquiries, short as they are, seem too com- 


monplace, and he immediately glides back into his 
curiosity as to the state of the weather and the for- 
wardness of the spring— 
‘If thou art bleased—my mother’s smile 
Undimmed—#f bees are on the wing ?” 
No, we believe the whole circle of poetry does not 
furnish such another instance of enthusiasm for the 
sights and sounds of the vernal season '—T he sorrows 
of a bereaved mcther rank after the blossoms of the 
wooddine, and jast before the hummings of the bee; 
and this is all that he has any curiosity about; for he 
proceeds— ei 








LITERARY GEMS. 

‘Then cease, my friend, a little while, 

That I may’—— 
‘send my love to my mother,’ or ‘give you some hints. 
about bees, which | have picked up from Aristeus, in 
the Elysian Fields,’ or ‘tell you how am situated as 
to my own personal comforts in the world below ?—. 
ob no— 

‘That I may—hear the throstle sing 

His bridal song—the boast of spring. 

Sweet ag the noise, in parched plain, “™ 
Of bubbling wells that fret the stones, 
(Uf any sense in me remains) 

Thy words will be—thy cheerful tones 

As welcome—to my crumbling bones !—p. 4. 
"If any sensc in me remains !’—T his doubt is incon- 
sistent wh the opening stanza of the piece, and, in 
fact, too modest ; we take upon ourselves to re-assure 
Mr. Tennyson, that, even after he shall be dead and 
buried, as much ‘ sense’ will still remain as he has now 
the good fortune to possess. 

We have quoted these two first poems in ertenso, 
to obviate any suspicion of our having made a partial 
or delusive selection. We cannot afford space—we 
wish we could--for an equally minute examination 
of the rest of the volume, but we shall make a few 
extracts to show—what we solemnly aflirm—that 
every page teems with beauties hardly less surprising. 

od . > * * 

Next comes another class of poems—Visions. The 
first is the ‘Palace of Art,’ or a fine house, in which 
the poet dreams that he secs a very fine collection of 
well-known pictures, An ordinary versifier would, no 
doubt, have followed the old routine, and dully des- 
cribed himself as walking into the Louvre, or Buck- 
ingham Palace, and there seeing certain masterpieces 
of painting :—a true poet dreams it. We have not 
room to hang many of these chefs-d’aupre, but for & 
few we must find space.—‘ The Madonne’— 

‘The maid mother by a crucifix, 
In yellow pastures sunny warm, 
Beneath branch work of costly sardonyx 
Sat amiling—babe in arm.'—p. 72. 

The use of this latter, apparently colloquial phrase, 
is a deep stroke of art. The form of expression is 
always used to express an habitual and characteristic 
action, A knight is described ‘lance in rest'—a 
dragoon, ‘sword in hand'—so, as the idea of the Vir- 
gin is inseparably connected with her child, Mr. Ten- 
nyson reverently describes her conventional position — 
§ babe in arm.’ 

His gallery of illustrious portraits is thus admirably 
arranged :—The Madonne—Ganyrfede—St. Cecilia 
—Emropa— Deep-haired Milton—Shakspeare— Grim 
Dante— Michael - Angelo—-Luther— Lord Bacon— 
Cervantes—Calderon—King David—‘the Halicar- 
nassean’ (quere, which of them?)—A‘fred, (not Al- 
fred Tennyson, though no doubt in any other man's 








, Gallery he would have had a place) and finally— 


"Isaiah, with fierce Ezekiel, 
Swarth Moses by the Coptic sea, 
Plato, Petrarca, Livy, and Raphael, 
And eastern Confutzee !’ 

We can hardly suspect the very original mind of 
Mr. Tennyson to have harboured any recollections 
of that celebrated Doric idyll, ‘The groves of Blarney,’ 
but certainly there is a strong likeness between Mr. 
Tennyson’s list of pictures and the Blarney collection 
of statues— 

* Statues growing that noble place in, 
All heathen goddesses most rare, 
Homer, Plutarch, and Nebuchadnezzar, 
All standing naked in the open air! 
. * > * 


But we must hasten on; and to tranquillize the 
reader's wnind after the last affecting erene, shall notice 
the only two pieces of a lighter strain which the vol- 
ume affords, The first is elegant and playful: it is 
a description of the author's study, which he affec- 
tionately calls his Darling Room. - ; 













‘O darling room, my heart's delight; 

Dear room, the apyfie of my sight ; 
With thy two couches, soft and white, 

There is no room 80 exquisile ; 

No little room sp warm and bright, 

~ Wherein to read, wherein to write.’ 

We entreat our readers to note how, even in this 
little trifle, the singutar taste and genius of Mr. Ten. 
nyson break forth. 1% such a dear (if{/e room a narrow 
minded scribblor would have ,been content with one 
sofa, and that one he would probably have covered 
with black mohair, or red cloth, or a good striped 
chintz; how infinitely more characteristic is white 
dimity |—'tis as it were a type ot the purity of the 
poet's mind. He prozeeds— 

‘For I the Nonnenworth have seen, 

And Oberwinter’s vineyards green, j 

Musical Lurlei; and between 

The hills to Bingen I have been, 
Bingen in Darmstadt, where the Rhene 
Curves towards Mentz, a woody scene. 
* Yet never did there meet my sight, 
In any town, to left or right, ; 
A little room so exquisite, 

With f1v0 such couches soft and white ; 

Not any room so warm and bright, 

Wherein to re d, wherein to write.—p. 153. 

A common poe? would have said that he had been 
in London or in Paris—in the loveliest villa on the 
banks of the ‘Thames, or the most gorgeous chateau 
on the Loire—that he had reclined in Madame de 
Stael’s boudoir, and mused in Mr. Rogers’ comforta 
ble study ; but the darling room of the poet of na- 
ture (which we must suppose to be endued with sen- 
sibility or he would.not have addressed it) would not 
be flattered with such common-place comparisons ;— 
no, no, but it is something to have it said that there 
is no such room in the ruins of the Drachenfels, in 
the-vineyard of Oberwinter, or even in the rapids of 
the Rhene, under the Lurleyberg. We have ourselves 
visited all these colebrated spots, and can testify, in 
corroboration of Mr. Tennyson, that wo did not sea 
in any of them anything like this little room eo ex- 
quisiTE. 

The second of the lighter pieces, and tho last with 
which we shall delight our readers, is a severe retalia- 
tion on the editor of the Edinburgh Magazine, who, it 
scoms, had not treated tho first volume of Mr. Tenny- 
son with the same respect that we have, we trust, 
evinced for the second, 

TO CHRISTOPHER NORTH. ’ 

* You did Jate review my lays, 

Crusty Christopher ; 
You did mingle blame and praise, 

Rusty Christopher. 
When I learnt from whom it came, 
I forgave = all the blame, 

Musty Christopher ; : 
I could not forgive the praise, 

Fusty Christopher,.’—p, 153. 

Was there over any thing so genteelly turned—so 
terse—se sharp—and the point so stinging and so 
true? 





‘I could not forgive the praise, 
Fusty Christopher.’ 

This leads us to observe on a phenomenon which 
we have frequently seen, but never been able to ex- 
plain. It has been occasionally our painful lot to excite 
the displeasure of authors whom we have reviewed, 
and who have vented their dissatisfaction, some in 
prose, some in verse, and some in what we could not 
distinctly say whether it was verse or prose; but we 
have invariably found that the common formula of 
retort was that adopted by Mr. Tennyson against his 
northern critic, namely, that the author would always 

——Forgive us all the blame, , 
But could not forgive the praise. 
Now this s very surprising. It has sometimes, 
though wostiet to eay rarely, happened, that, as in 
thy present instance, we have been able to deal out 
unquslified praize, but we never found that the dose 
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io this case, disagreed with the most squeamish 
stomach; on the contrary, the paticnt has always 
seeined exceedingly comfortable after he had swallowed 
‘it, He has been known to take the ‘ Review’ home 
and keep his wife from a ball, and his children from 
bed, till he could administer it to them, by reading the 
article aloud. Te has even been heard to recommend 
the ' Review’ to his acquaintance at the clubs, as the 
best number which hae yet appeared, and one, who 
happened to be an M. P. as well as an author, gave 
a condifional order, that in case his last work should 
Le favourably notice:!, a dozen copies should be sent 
down by the mail to the borough of . Buton 
the other hand, when it has happened that the general 
course of our criticism has been unfavourable, if by 
accident we happened to irtroduce the smallest spice 
of praise, the patient immediately fell into paroxysms 
—declaring that the prrt which we foolishly thought 
might offend him hed, on the contrary, given him 
, pleasure—positive pleasure, but that which he could 





not possibly either forget or forgive, was the grein of ' 


praise, be it ever so small, which we had dropped in, 
and for which, and not for our censure, he felt con- 
vatrained, in honour and conscience, to visit us with 
his extreme indignation. Can any reader or writer 
inform us how it is that praise in the wholesale is so 
very agreeable to the very same stomach that rejects 
it with disgust and loathing, when it is scantily ad- 
ministered ; and above all, can they tell us why it is 
that the indignation and nausea should be in the exact 
inverse ratio to the quantity of the ingredient ? These 
effects, of which we could quote several cages much 
more violent than Mr. Tennyson's, puzzlo us exceed- 
ingly ; but alcarned friend, whom we have consulted, 
has, though he could not account for the phenomenon, 
pointed out what he thought an analagous case. It 
is related of Mr. Alderman Faulkner, of convivial 
memory, that one night when he expected his guests 
to sit late and try the strength of his claret and his 
bead, he took the precaution of placing in his wine 
glass a strawberry, which his doctor, he said, bad re- 
coramended tu him on account of its cooling qualities : 
on the faith of this specific, he drank even more deeply, 
‘and, as might be expected, was carried away at an 
earlier period and in rather a worse state, than was 
usual with him. When some of his friends condoled 
with him next day, and attributed his misfortune to 
, six bottles of claret which he had imbibed, the Alder- 
man was extremely indignant—‘ the claret,’ he said, 
‘was sound, and never could do any man any harm 
his discomfiture was altogether caused by that 
single strawberry,’ which he bad kept all night at the 
bottom of his glass.” 





¢ 





THE REFUGE OF THE WALDENSES. 

_In reviewing the memoir of Felix Neff, the Quar- 
terly supplies an account of the ultimate retreat of 
theso victims of persecution, from which we extract 
what follows :— 

“ The population consists of forty families, all of 
the unmixed race of the ancient Waldenses, who 
never, says Neff, bowed their knee before an idol, 
even when all the Protestants of the valley of Quey- 
pas dissembled their faith. The ruins of the wall 
end forts still remain which they built to protect 


_ themselves against surprise. They owed their pres- 


ervation in part to the nature of the country, which 
being defended by a natural fortification of glaciers 
and arid rocks, is almost inaccessible: the village 
itself is nearly so even in the finest scason of the 
year, There is but one approach to it, and that by a 
steep ascent, where in the narrowest part of tho way, 
*a cascade throws iiself over the path into the abyss 
below, forming a sheet of water between the face of 
the rock and the edge of the precipice.t, When Neff 
made his first visit there, at the beginning of Febru- 
ary, this was a sheet of ice, and on the Sunday morn- 


. 


ing he and some young men cut steps in it with their 
hatchets, that the people from the lower hamlet might 
ascend to the chutch with less danger. 

* Perhaps, of all the habitable spots in Europe, 
this wretched village ia tho most repulsive. Nature 
is stern and terrible, without offering any boon but 
that of personal security from the fury of the op- 
pressor, to invite man to make his resting-plece here. 
When thesun shines brightest, the side of the moun- 
tain opposite to Dormillcuse, and on the same level, is 
covered with snow, and the traveller, in search of 
now scenes to gratify his taste for the sublime or the 
beautiful, finds nothing to repay him for his pilgrim- 
age, but the eatisfaction of p!anting his foot on the 
soil, which has been hallowed as the asylum of Chris- 
tians of whom the world was not worthy. ‘The spot 
which they and their descendants have chosen for 
their last stronghold is indeed a very citadel of 
strength. But the eye wanders in vein for any one 
point of fascination. The village is not built on the 
summit, or on the shelf’of a rock. Itis not, like 
Forsythe’s description of Coriona, “a picture hung 
upon a wall.” It does not stand forth in bold relief, 
and fling defiance upon the intruder as he approaches, 
[t is not even scen, till the upper pass is cleared, and 
then it disappoints expectation by its mean disclosure 
of a few poor huts, detached froin each other, without 
any one building as an object of attraction, or any 
strongly marked feature to give a character to the 
scene ; neither is there ary view which it commands, 
to make amends for this defect in itself; all is cold, 
forlorn, and cheerless,’ 

The inhabitants, Neff, when he first saw them, 
described asa miserable and deyenerate race, whose 
moral and physical aspect reminded the Christian 
that sin and death are the only true inheritance of 
the children of Adam. ‘ Their huts,’ says Mr. 
Gilly, ‘are wretched constructions of stone and mud, 
from which fresh air, comfort, and cleanliness secm 
to be utterly excluded.’ Even in those villages 
where there is less physical misery, their apartments 
are unswept, their woollen garments (for linen is un- 
known among them) are unwashed, and their hands 
and faces os little accustomed to cold water, as if 
there was a perpetual drought in the land, ‘‘I 
should fear,’ says his biographer, ‘that the excellent 
Neff, with all the improvements which he introduced 
into his parish, either omitted, or failed to convince 
the folks there, that cleanliness is not a forbidden 
luxury, but onc of the necessary duties of life.’ At 
the village of Mensas, which lies below Dormilleuse, 
squeezed up in the very narrowest gorge of the valley, 
and which carly in September is buried in snow, 
without hope of secing the sun during the rest of 
the winter, the people, in their low, dark, dirty 
houses, scemed, says Neff, to be satisfied with the 
utter misery of their condition. 

Even in parts of Nefl’s parish which are to 
them, ‘asa garden and scene of delight, the people 
are in a pitiable state;’ none of the comforts and 
very few of the conveniences of life have yet been 
introduced among them. They arc onthe very out- 
skirts of human” socicty ; and winter brings with it 
privations always, and not seldom, when tho seasons 
have proved unfavorable, dangers of extreme want. 
It is very seldom that they can raise more corn than 
for their own demand. Tho few cattle that they 
rear are not for home consumption; they must bo 
driven far before they can be sold, and the money 
which is obtained for them will barely pay the taxes 
(for even poverty there is taxed) and purchase indis- 
pensable houschold articles and instruments of hus- 
bandry. When resources fail them, such as have 
strength and hope enough fur the exertion, emigrate 
like swallows, for the winter in search, not of for- 
tune, but of food. Thig was the case in the second 
year of Neff’s residence; the dearth was so great, 

that many sold their cattle at ary price that the pur- 


chaser would be pleased to give, because the forage 
failed; and ho frequently met large parties of young 
men, and even fathers of families, going to scck 
work on any terms in distant provinces. 

To these peoplo Felix Neff devoted himself. 

‘It was noton Sunday only that he went the 
round of his churches, but he was over visiting now 


one quarter, and then another; and happy did they ~ 


estcein themeelves at whose tablo he sat down, and 
under whose roof ho lodged for the night. When 
his arrival wes expected in certain hamlets, whose 
rotation to be visited was supposed to be coming 
round, it was beautiful to see the cottages send forth 
their inhabitants, to watch the coming of ‘the beloved 
minister. ‘ Come, take your dinner with us"—"' Let 
me prepare your supper’—"' Permit ine to give up 
my bed to you,” were re-echocd from many a voice, 
and though there was nothing in tho repast which 
denoted a feast-day, yet never was festival observed 
and greater rejoicing than by thore whose ryo-bread 
with puttage were shared by their pastor. Some- 
times, when the old people of one cabin were stand- 
ing at their doors, and straining their eyes to catch 
the first view of their “guide to heaven,” the 
youngsters of another were perched on the summit 
of a rock, and stealing a prospect which would afford 
them an earlier sight of him, and give them the op- 
portunity of offering the first invitation. It was on 
theso occasions that he obtained a perfect knowledge 
of the people, questioning them about such of their 
domestic concerns as he might be supposed to take an 
interest iu, as well as about their spiritual condition, 
and finding where he could be useful both as a secu- 
lar adviser and a religious counsellor. ‘Could all 
their children read? Did they understand what they 
read? Did they offer up morning and evening ‘pray- 
ers? Had they any wants that he could relieve 7 Any 


doubts that hoe could remove 7 Any afflictions where- 


in he could be a comforter 7’ 

© Jt was thus that he was the father of his flock, 
and master of their affections and their opinions ; 
and when the seniors asked for Lie blessing, and the 
children took hold of his hands or his kness, he felt 
all the fatigue of his long journeys pass away, end 
became recruited with new strength. But for the 
high and holy feelings which sustained him, itis im- 
possible that he could have borne up against his nue 
merous toils and exposures, even for the few months 
in which he thus put his constitution to the trial. 
Neither rugged paths, nor the inclement weather of 
these Alps, which would change suddenly from sun- 
shine to rain, and from rain toaleet, and from slect to 
snow; nor snow decp under foot, and obscuring the 
viow when dangers lay thick on his road; nothing of 
this sort deterred him from setting out, with his staff 
in his hand, and hia walleton his back, whon ho 
imagined that his duty summoned him. 1 have been 
assured by those who have received him into their 
houses at such times, that he hos come in chilly, 
wet, and fatigued, or exhausted by heat, and sudden 
transitions from excessive heat to piercing cold, and 
that, after sitting down a few minutes, his clastic 
spirits would seem to renovate his sinking frame, 
and he would enter into discourse with all the mental 
vigor of one who was neither weary nor languid, 

‘When he was not resident at the presbytery, he 
was the guest of some peasant, who found him wil- 
ling (o live as he lived ; to make a scanty meol of 
soup-maigre, often without salt or broad, and to re- 
tire to rest in the same apartinent, where a numerous 
family were crowded together, amidst all the incon- 
veniences of a dirty and ainoky hovel.’—pp. 213~— 
215. 7 

‘You have come among us,’ said an inhabitant of 
Menesag, ‘like a woman who attempts to kindle a fire 


with greon wood, She spends her breath in blowing 


it, to keep alivo the little flame, bat the moment she 
quits it, it goes out.’ Lest it should indeed inovita- 
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bly be thus, Neff endeavored, as far as means and Cooper, tho well-known American writer, says truly, 
circumstances permitted, to follow Oberlin’s example, ** New-England may justly glory in her villages,—in 
for the character of Oberlin was his delight and his space, freshness, and aif of neatness and comfort they 
model. He taught the people ef the upper hamlets far exceed any thing I have ever seen even in the 
that a way might be made to let the smoke out of mother country. I have passed in one day six or 
their dwellings, and apertures for letting inthe light seven of these beautiful hamlets, for not one of which 
and air; chimneys and windows being luxurics to have I been able to recollect an equal in the course of 
which few of them had aspired. Heconvinced them all my European travelling.” 
¢ that warmth might be cbtained in the-winter more It is, in fact, hardly possible to figure a handsomer 
healthily, and not less comfortably, than by ‘pigging cour.try than Northampton, or a more charming coun- 
together for six or seven months in stables, from try than thot in ite neighbourhood; but the town is 
which the muck of the cattle was removed but onca not more remarkable for neatness and cleanness, and 
during the year.’ Ele taught theni a mode of tillage for handsome and suitable buildings, and houses and 
by which they increased the quantity of their pro- gardens, than for beauty of situation, and the delight- 
duce. ‘The potatee they had indeed before he went ful scenery in its vicinity. No mere traveller who 
among them, but they cultivated it 0 wretchedly that comes to this country will do justice to it, if he does 
the produce was the least possible, and the quality not visit Northampton. Ifa traveller in Britain were 
lamentably bad; for they set it so close that there to stumble on such a place as thie, he would not fail 
Was no rooin for growth or expansion or for weeding to inquire whose great estate was in the neighbour- 
the ground. It was in vain taat he advised them to hood, and attribute the decorations of shrubs, flowers, 
sctat proper distances; proceeding therefore in that &c. which adorneven the smallest habitations here, 
decided way which Oberlin’s example had taught to the taste of a wealthy neighbour, or to his being 
him to pursue, he went through the valley when this , obliged to make them to promote electioneering views, 
business was in hand, and going out to the fields or Here every thing is done by the people spontaneous- 
gardens, when they were setting their potatues, took ly, and if any authority is exerted, it is by officers 
the spade from the laborer, and set two or three rows appointed by themselves. 
himself. This was not permitted without great re- The population of Northampton amounts to be- 
luctance, and many, as soon as his back was turned, tween 3000 and 4000. There is only one great broad 
reset them after their own fashion; but a few let street, with a few fine trees, in which are situated the 
them remain, and in the ensuing year there was not churchesand courthouse,—buildings decidedly orna- 
one but was ready to follow the pastor's method; mental, and of considerable size, But the beauty of 
‘and the potatoe is now one of the most valuable the place, apart from the situation, arises from the 
prod sctione of a soil which yields but a seanty return great width of the street, and the light clean appear- 
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JOURNEY FROM NEW LEBANON TO 
BOSTON. 
From Sluart's “Three Years in Nortu America.” 


ance of the white painted houses with their verandes, 
porticoes, and green Venetian blinds, enclosed with 
handsome white railings in large pieces of dressed 
garden-ground, ornamented with large old trees.— 


‘“* New-Lebanon, which is considered the Buxton Northampton consists, in truth, of a number of villas 
of Amcrica, is situated in a very beautiful district on of various sizes, but of very pleasing, though irregular, 
the side of a sloping hill, from which the view of q &fchitecture, seeming to vie with each other in the 
fine amphitheatre of bills, and of a well cultivated val- taste and elegance of their external decorations.— 
ley below, is extremely pleasing. In point of scene- There is primitive white limestone in the neighbour- 
ry and fine mountain air, and charming rides, Leba- hood,and much of the pavement and steps are of 
non possesses advantages which are not to be found White marble. The trees in the neighbourhood of 
at Saratoga and Ballston,—but the Congress water is the town aro single spreading trees, principally elms 
wanting. ‘The water here is chiefly used for warm- ®Nd of considerable age,—tho roads are wide, and the 
bathing, its constant unvarying temperature being foot paths are excellent every where. Wewere shown 
about 73 degrees of Fahrenheit. the old elms that shaded the house of the celebrated 

The hotels at these springs are upona great scale, President Edwards. 
one of them affording accommodation for about 300 Northampton is surrounded by rising grounds, on 
people. We lodged at one of the minor houses, one of which is placed a flourishing academy, from 
which was recommended by the driver, and hadevery which there 1s one of the best views in the town; but 
reason to be eatisfied, as the landlord and landledy, Mount Holyoke, eitua‘ed on the opposite ride of the 
both Amerieans, were at great pains to mako our Connecticut river, and about 800 fcet high, is the hill 
rooms warm and comfortable in a very stormy night. which all strangers ascend, for the sako of the very 

Fron New-Lebanon, we passed through*avery extensive and glorious prospect from its summit.— 
hilly country to Pittsfield, a clean looking village, There is not much difficulty in getting to the top, 
where the meetings of the Berkshire agricultural so- and the labour ia fully repaid by the splendour of tho 
cicty, incorporated by the legislature of Vermont, are view of the river Connccticut and its windings, and 
held, and reached Peru, a small village, where we ofa vory rich and fertile valley. ‘The valley contains 
spent the night in avery good country hotel. The the most extensive plain in New-England, well-culti- 
hotels on this road seemed to us faultless. We were vated, and populous, About thirty churches, all with 
not shown into a parlour of the stage-houses where spires, are seen from the top of Mount Holyoke, from 
wo stopped, in which there was not a very tolerable which, too, in a clear day, the hills of New-Haven, on 
library in history, philosophy, religion, and novels.— Long Island Sound, are distinctly visible. 

_ Paley, Rollin, Sir Walter Scott, De. Robertson, and The whole of the villages from Northampton to 
_ Cooper, are almost always on the shelves of a book- Boston, Belchertown, Ware, and Worcester, are hand- 
case, and there is a piano in the room much oftencr somely laid out, and comfortable places, and every 
than in Britain. ‘ thing abeut them so neat and s0 much in order, that 

The next place of note where we stopped was .jt is delightful tosce them. if we had not been at 
Northampton, in the western part of the state of Northampton in the first place, we should have been 
Massachusetts, between fifty and sixty miles from more loud in their praise,—but about Northampton 
Albany, and which, whether taking it alone, or in there is so,much more appearance of real comfort, and 
conjunction with the neighbouring country, is decid- beautiful village scenery, than I have seen any whero 
edly the most beautiful villege that I have ever seen olse, that it is absolutcly necessary to moderate the 
in this country. The only place at all to be compar- language employed in culogizing the other villages of 
od to itis Canandaigua. The viilagesof New-Eng- New-England through which we passed. 

Jand are proverbial for their ‘neatness and cleanness,. - On this journey (rom Albany to Boston, we never 
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happened to reach any of the hotels at their regular 
hour of dinner; nor had we any of our meals at the 
same time with the boarders in the house, No diffi. 
culty was any where mude on this account,—we were 
shown into private parlours every whore, and had 
every thing we required as comfortable as if we had 
been travelling in England; and at the same expense 
at if we arrived at the hours of the general meals, 
“There were-obvious distinctions between the custome 
of the two countries ; especially in the quantity of 
animal food placed-before us at breakfast, and at tea, 
and in the demeanour of the fomale waiters, who never 
fail to seat themselves when their services are not re- 
quired; but we wanted nothing that was essential, 
and had nothing to pay to drivers, waiters, or chani- 
bermaids. 

The hotel at Worcesier seemed to usono of the 
best on the road,—as good as any we have seen in the 
United States. The hotel-keeper there, when | told 
him that we wished to go to a private boarding-house 
at Boston, rather than to an hotel, recommended us 
to the house of Mr. Smith, in Howard street. On 
alighting there we were surprised to find the landlord 
a Scotchman, from Glammis, in Forfashire, a hospi- 
table and kind person, who keeps a most excellent 
family hotel, and did not give us the less hearty recep- 
tion, when he found that we were wanderers from the 
Land of Cakes.” 





Burino Paosrraity sy WuoLesace.—In the inter 
resting novel of Zohrab, written by the author of 
 Hajji Baba,” is the following story :— Once upon 
a time, in the city of Cabul lived a facetious Mollah, 
who sat at the corner of the principal gate of the 
bazar, and who sold prosperity by the miscal. His 
commodity consisted of small bits of paper, upon 
which were inscribed sentences and prayers from the 
Koran, and which he sold at so much the miscal. It 
happened that an Indian fmerchant, returning to his 
own country, from the pilgrimage at Badkou, stopped 
atCabul. Jaded and depreesed as ho was, the cry of 
the Mollah struck his car. Prosperity at so easy e 
rate was not to be withstood, therefore he immediate- 
ly became a purchaser; he was not satisfied with the 
smaller portions—he asked for the largest possible 
quantity. The Mollah upon this produced a whole 
and entire Koran, an old book, which he put into the 
scales, and, having weighed it, asked a large price 
for it. The merchant at once delivered up his all, 
and purchased the book, When he returned to the 
city, he exhibited his purchase as the sure secret of 
obtaining prosperity; but not understanding how to 
read Arabic, it remained in the corner of his house, 
whilet he supposed by some unseen manner that it 
was to work forhim. Some of his countrymen were 
inclined to laugh at, others to envy him, One night, 
when the merits of his purchase had been more than 
usually discussed, he took the book inte his hands, 
and turned over the leaves from beginning to end, 
hoping to discover something to his advantage ; and 
sure enough between two leaves which had been put 
together, he found a fow lines written in the Nagn 
character, which he could read; and from them he 
learnt that long since the book had belonged to 
Mahomedan merchant, of Cashmere, and that, by 
way of memorandum, he had written that under a 
certain tree, near a certain place, he hed buried ten 
bags of gold, each containing a thousand tomauns. 
Forthwith he departed, went to Cashmere, and there, 
true enough, he found the treasure in the very spot. 
pointed out in the book. You may guess, after this, 
tho faith which he and his countrymen put ia the 
Koran.” 
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